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No reasonable basis is found for the present elementary curriculum. 
Only about 41 per cent of the pupils entering the elementary schools complete 
the course. The requirements are the same for all elementary schools, regard- 
less of which of the fifty-four nationalities or which of the numerous trades, 
professions, or classes of society may be predominant in their respective 
sections of the city. 

As compared with absences, all other causes of retardation are found to be 
slight. There is a consistent though slight decrease in the rate of promotion 
as the number of pupils in the class rises from thirty-five to fifty and above. 
Though promotion rate, measured by grades, is not greatly affected by the 
inability of some of the pupils to use the English language, the advance of the 
particular pupils is very noticeably retarded. It is hard to see how the author 
could have known always where to trace the cause of retardation, or to give 
the correct weight to each when more than one cause was operative. 

It is in connection with the system of reports, determination of the condi- 
tions of overage and promotion, that the most adverse criticism of the New 
York City system comes out. New York has not adequately met its educa- 
tional needs, largely because it did not know the extent of its failure. 

In 1905 the city superintendent changed the time of making his report from 
before promotion to after promotion. He has announced since then a steady 
decline in the number of overage pupils. He has been able to do this by taking 
the age-grade census in June, after promotion, including only those pupils 
whose names appeared on the register at that time, and leaving out of con- 
sideration entirely the thousands who had been dropped through the year. 

The reports referred to above are as typical as they are misrepresentative. 
Bachman demands some common basis for the determination of retardation 
and overage. The use of such vague terms as "in a grade," with no under- 
standing as to the time of the year at which the data shall be gathered, and 
no distinction between a pupil aged twelve years and a day and another aged 
twelve years and eleven months, makes reports meaningless if not misleading. 
Without a knowledge of what is being accomplished it is obviously unreason- 
able to expect efforts at improvement to be well directed. 

Many people are complaining that the statistical method is being over- 
worked in education, and are affected with a kind of mental nausea at the sight 
of figures and statistical tables. Such tables are frequent throughout this 
work, but in the present instance the method is fully justified, and the 
conclusions seem on the whole clear and reasonable. 

Joseph Henry Johnston 
University of Illinois 



Laboratory and Field Zoology. By Robert W. Hegner. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. v+73. 

Laboratory and Field Zoology by Robert W. Hegner follows the same method 
of procedure as the author's other text, Practical Zoology, which it is designed 
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to supplement. An introductory chapter gives lists of laboratory and field 
materials and brief directions for the use of the compound microscope. The 
first chapter of the text proper contains practical directions for the collection, 
preservation, and rearing of insects. The outlines for the study of the various 
animal phyla complete the subject-matter of the book. 

The animal forms here treated are such as may be easily obtained and are 
of practical as well as scientific interest, e.g., grasshoppers, houseflies, mos- 
quitoes, and frogs. Wherever advisable the plan of presentation calls for 
field observations of both the animal and its habitat before the laboratory 
study is made. The invertebrate subkingdom is very thoroughly treated, but 
the only vertebrate forms discussed are the frog, the perch, and birds. In the 
case of the frog, both field and laboratory work are outlined, whereas but one 
phase is considered for each of the other groups: laboratory for the perch, and 
field for the birds. Practical suggestions for use in recording observations in 
the field study of birds include charts and bird calendars. 

Hegner's Laboratory and Field Zoology is a safe book to put into a student's 
hands, for instead of making statements about the various animals studied, 
it follows the vastly better plan of questioning him on those things which he 
can observe for himself, supplementing these questions occasionally when his 
own observations would be inadequate. The book is quite devoid of illustra- 
tions. Thus any tendency to draw conclusions from diagrams rather than 
from the actual specimen is inhibited. 

For these reasons, and because of the field work outlined in connection with 
the study of birds, the manual is a worthy supplement to the author's excellent 
text. 

Grace Adaline Wells 

State Normal School 
La Crosse, Wis. 



